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style is required: the screen necessitates four 
frames, and the mirror i6 placed at the height of the 
head in order to permit indiscretions on either side 
of its friendly shade. A very comfortable screen of 




Tapestry Panhl. 

the last ^kind is that invented for the hearth ; it 
envelops entirely the front of the fire-place, and an 
opening in the lower part of the principal panel 
permits one to -warm the feet without feeling the 
heat of the coals in the face. 

Have we not conceived those little table screens 
with three glazed leaves which, without interrupt- 
ing the view, protect the head against the draughts 
that escape from open doors and permit us to work 
or to dine in the shelter of the zephyr provokers of 
neuralgia ? 

All these researches are laudable ; but, to tell the 
truth, we would like to have a really new style es- 
tablished, giving interesting and inedited profiles. 
Modern cabinet-makers are very conscientious 
copyists, but alas ! they are not creators ; they 
lamentably revolve in the narrow circle of the 
last centuries, and when they have cited the styles 
of the two Henrys and the four successive Louis', 
they have exhausted their mediocre forms. 

Contemporary style is forgotten ; let the question 
be of a bureau, a chair or a screen, the incapacity to 
innovate is the same, and we cannot proclaim this 
too loudly. 

On the other hand it is astonishing that in an 
epoch when painters produce more canvasses than 
walls can tolerate, not one of these gentlemen has 
taken it Into his head to abandon the silly custom 
of exposing a canvas in a frame without foreseen 
destination to devote himself with intelligence to 
the decoration of articles of furniture. 

If fashion so decreed, screens would be better 
still than doors and pianos to frame the works of 
contemporary painters, which often cut such a 
sorry figure in the bad light of a salon. Thanks to 
the Mobile screen, one could seek a more favorable 
light; and in the expositions, admitting that an 



intelligent jury ceased to pass imbecile judgments on 
articles of furniture decorated with Chinese or- 
naments, one would expose screens as well as 
horrible gilded frames, painters would then be 
thoroughly assured of resting on a normal and 
practicable basis. 

A NEW OLD HOUSE. 

By Louise Poesbn Batbs. 

a IT is no use Louise, I don't believe we can do 
anything with it," said my husband discon- 
solately, as he proceeded to don slippers and 
house-coat preparatory to a discussion of ways and 
means. 




Japanese Panel. 

The cause of his discouragement was a small 
house, prettily situated on a large lot of land, which 
we were talking of the hiring. The yard contained 
about thirteen thousand square feet, had plenty of 
fruit and shade trees ; just the place for one two 
year old to play and grow well and strong. The 
land was situated in one of the nicest parts of the 
city, was convenient for horse cars and church. Ex- 
ternally it was all right ; but internally I 

The house was old, nearly or quite fifty years. It 
was a story and a half cottage with five rooms on 
each floor and front and back stairs. Originally it 
had been fitted for two families, but had not been 
used in that way for a great many years. The 
lower floor contained front entry, parlor, kitchen 
and two bedrooms; the upper floor, two large 
rooms and three small ones. One of the small 
rooms was dark, having only a window into the 
back entry ; one had a skylight and one a front win- 
dow, and a great hill in one corner where the front 
stairway made up into it. The front hall had nar- 
row green blinds each side the front door, and the 
paper was green and white. There were flights of 
steps and balconies, and pots of plants all over it. 
The parlor paper was also dark, with flights of 
steps, newel posts with pots of flowers on them 



and peacocks preening themselves. The kitchen, 
a pleasant enough room fot situation, was rendered 
gloomy by dark paper and seven doors, painted to 
imitate the blackest of bia,ck walnut. Two small 
sleeping rooms opened fron> this. The paper up- 
stairs was as depressing as that below, and with fall- 
ing plastering and the general dreariness that ac- 
companies a house that has just been vacated, I 
did not wonder at my husband's despondency. 

However, the thoughts of that beautiful yard 
triumphed. We summoned painters, paperers, 
plasterers and plumbers and set to work. First all 
the loose plastering was torn off, and we found that 
the house though old was well built and substan- 
tial. Then we concluded to make a dining-room of 
the old kitchen, and on removing a large sheet iron 
fire board, found a most delightful old fire-place 
with the crane still hanging, and the bricks 
grimed where it had been used. A large doorway 
was. cut between the two bedrooms, a pipe hole 
cut in the chimney, the room was fitted with a 
new iron sink, drawers, cupboards and shelves and 
a very convenient little kitchen resulted. A large 
doorway was also cut between the parlor and the 
front entry, and a doorway cut from the little sky- 
lighted room upstairs into the front entry. 

We next called on the glazier. The little blinds 
each side the front door were removed, and the 
three long narrow panes of glass replaced by tinted 
glass. The lower parts of the windows, which con- 
tained six panes of glass, so old that one's vision 
was always distorted, werere placed by one large 
pane of glass. Three of the kitchen doors were 
unhung and put in the cellar. Then we bought 
wall paper. 




A Louis XV L Panel. 



It seemed as if we never should get what we 
wanted for paper. The clerk insisted on showing 
us the "latest styles "and pronouncing each one 



" the proper thing " in a tone that showed plainly 
that he thought we knew little about the subject. 
Not until we began to talk of "harmony "did he 
wake up to any interest in the matter. 

The parlor was on the northeast side of the house, 
and except in the early morning gloomy. The din- 



matched the paper. We" had the parlor carpet 
made with a border. The entry carpet was plain.; 
We put ecru shades at the three windows, and! 
pretty spotted muslin curtains. These were made 
with a little frill at the top, and run on small brass 
rods. They came just below the window frame 




Modern Italian- Dining-Room Suite, consisting of '• Carved Sideboard, six Chairs in Morocco, Gentleman's 
easy Chair, Lady's easy Chair and Extension Dining Table. 



ing-room was south, and a closet opening to the 
west gave it a bright light nearly all the afternoon. 
Our purpose was to select papers that should 
lighten the parlor and soften the glare of the din- 
ing-room. We decided to paper and carpet the 
front entry like the parlor and paint the kitchen. 
We were limited to thirty cents a roll for paper. 

We chose for the parlor an Indistinct chrysanthe- 
mum pattern, whose sof tjpinkish and grayish tints 
made a cheery light in the room. We chose a ceil- 
ing paper with a small gilt figure, and the frieze was 
of wall-paper, with old pink magnolias on it. The 
frieze ran the whole width of the paper around the 
top of the walls, and a strip three-quarters of the 
width was placed as a ceiling border, joining the 
frieze. The picture moulding was white and gold, 
and a plain white wooden beading edged the border 
on the ceiling. The dining-room paper was put on 
in the same way. This paper was a soft grayish 
blue, with indistinct figures, like snowballs or 
hydrangeas, the border was soft gray blue with 
golden brown roses, and the ceiling paper a soft 
creamy brown with gilt stars. The picture and 
chair moulding were oak. 

The large rooms upstairs tad fifteen cent papers 
allotted to them. After they had been thoroughly 
scraped and washed, taking off in some places six 
layers, the east room was papered with a soft red- 
dish paper having an indistinct conventional 
flower on it. The friezes throughout the house were 
wall-papers with large figures. For this room we 
chose a frieze of large dull red flowers with green 
leaves. The ceiling paper had a pink tinge and a 
small figure and the moulding was painted an old 
pink to match the paper. The other large room 
was papered with a cream white paper crossed well 
with a blue pattern, very conventional in design. 
The frieze was cream white with blue lilies. The 
painters matched the papers when they worked. 

After the workmen had moved out and every- 
thing was clean we began to furnish. Then we de- 
cided that a large stove in the cellar, with a jacket, 
which should heat parlor and dining-room would 
be a great advantage, so we put it in. 

For our parlor and front entry carpet we selected 
» soft gray with old pinks and blues in it that 



and were held back by white silk cords and tas- 
sels. The shelf had a drapery of pink and white 
china silk. 

The portieres were gray chenille with old pink 
and blue borders to match the carpet. They were 
folded over at the top. and edged with silk tassel 
fringe. 

In the dining-room we had a border twenty-two 



the family for sixty years. An old-fashioned side- 
board was set across one corner of the room. A 
little closet over the shelf that had opened into 
vacuity behind the chimney, and been the rest- 
ing place for stove blacking materials, was made 
into a little alcove, and held a very old blue and 
white pitcher and a ginger jar. We were fortunate 
enough to find old brass hooks and the shovel, 
tongs, broom and bellows for our fire-place, a part 
of the wedding outfit of my husband's grandfather 
and grandmother. 

When we had finally moved in and placed our 
possessions, hung our pictures, and lighted our 
real walnut, wood fire in the fire-place, all our 
friends exclaimed "How cosey," "How pretty," 
"What fortunate people," little dreaming how 
utterly forlorn and desolate the house was when we 
first entered it, and what a vast change paint, paper, 
sunshine and air 'had made. 



MODERN CHAIRS. 

Representative Chairs fob the Hall, Parlor, 

Dining-Room, Library, Boudoir and 

Bedboom. 

''HE multiplicity of changes in 
construction that have taken 
place in chairs dates from the 
commencement of the six- 
teenth century, the time of 
their modern creation. The 
preceding centuries of the 
world had little or no use for 
chairs, and even before their 
introduction, a bench placed 
along the walls, and stools 
served as seats. The early 
chairs were rare and scarce, as well as being clumsy 
and heavy. The chair, at first, was a canopied seat, 
placed on a dais, which was used by the master of 
the household, the other members of his family, as 
well as the servants, sitting on stools. The word 
" Chairman" has reference to a seat of this kind. 

Chairs, when first introduced into households, 
were not treated as special appendages to certain 
rooms, but were moved from one room to the other, 




A Hall Chair. 




Modern Dining-Room Suite, consisting of a well made Oak Sideboard, six strong and comfortable Chairs 
with rush seats, two elbow Chairs and Extension Dining Table. 



inches wide painted on the floor, and crossed the 
centre with a rug made of brussels carpeting with 
soft rug figures. We put cream shades at the win- 
dows, and muslin sash curtains. In the fire-place 
we put an old pair of brass andirons that had been in 



as occasion required. Gothic chairs partook of the 
architectural features of that style, but were more 
suggestive of stateliness than comfort. France 
took the lead in artistic chairs, and the white and 
gilded chairs of the time of Louis XVI., as well as 



